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She celitales of memory wake from their 
slumbers 
F bear the old song with its tender refrain, 
Wibat passion lies hid in those honey 
voiced numbers, 
Wibat perfume of pouth in each erquis: 
ite strain ! HOLMES. 
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The thick roof 
Of green and stirring branches 15 alive 
And musical with birds chat sing and sport 
Ju wantonness of spirit. BRYANT. 
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And music wild and solemn, 
From the pine trec’s height, 
Kolls its vast and sealike volume 
On the wind of night. 
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YOLUME XXIV. 


FIDDLER McANALLY. 
BY MAURICE CRAYTON 


When I was young—a happy boy— 
With comrades gay and merry, 

About the doors of cottage homes 
On sunny days we'd tarry 

Around an aged, gray-haired man, 
But with an eye aglisten, 

With supple arm and pliant bow 
That scurried, as we'd listen 

To “ Black-Eyed Susan,” ‘‘ Silver Spoons,” 
And ‘‘ Moonlight in the Valley,” 

The tender tones, the homely tunes 
Of Fiddler McAnally. 


Old Pete was known the country ’round, 
And many a night would find him 

Beside some neighbor’s broad fireplace 
With wondering lads behind him, 

Who watched the capers of his bow, 
His bony fingers dancing 

Upon the fiddle’s quivering strings 
That sang the strains entrancing; 

The cider spluttered in the jamb, 
The apples on the fender, 

And hearts grew warm and eyes were wet 
As tones grew sad and tender. 

** The Suwanee River,” and ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home,” 
‘I'm Dreaming Now of Hally’’- 

*Twas angels kissed the bounding bow 
Of Fiddler McAnally. 


On winter nights the boys and girls 
Would in some cottage gather, 

And dance till dawn fell o’er the snow, 
Unmindful of the weather; 

The mad cotillons, whirling waltz, 
The lively country dances, 

With hearty jest and loud guffaw, 
And sly, coquettish glances; 

And seated in a big armchair 
With many a sportive sally, 

With tightened chin and racing bow, 
Sat Fiddler McAnally. 


The dear old times, the rare old times, 
They’re passed away forever; 

And gray old Pete has gone beyond 
Death’s dark and dismal river. 

In the village graveyard there's a mound 
Without a stone in keeping 

To tell the name of him who lies 
In rest eternal sleeping; 

But yet | know the gentle winds 
That with the grasses dally 

Are whispering low the dear old tones 
To Fiddler McAnally. 


idell, Ml. 


THE CARE OF THE VOICE—ADVICE TO 
YOUNG SINGERS.* 


BY JENNY BUSK-DODGE. 
[CONCLUDED. ] 


SINGER must have perfect command over the breath, 
and must have freedom of tone, therefore all restric- 
tions of the chest and waist must be avoided. 
A singer should not weigh more than from one hundred 
and thirty-five to a hundred and fifty pounds. 
Never read aloud when lying down, as it is most injurious 
(o the throat. 
Never sing until an hour after eating. 


. Au rights reserved. 
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Fasting is one of the most injudicious treatments of the 
voice. As soon as you abstain from nourishment the voice 
loses its strength and the fine quality of tone. 

The hour of rising in the morning should never be later 
than seven o'clock. 

When walking along the street, if there is a great tumult 
and much noise, avoid speaking, as when doing so you are 
obliged to strain the vocal chords. The same advice should 
be followed in the street cars. 

Never allow a day to pass without practicing for one hour. 
There should be only one exception to this rule, and that is 
when you are ill. Always practice with mezzo voce. It 
makes no difference how superior your teacher may be, if 
you do not study conscientiously you can never bring your 
voice to any proficiency. Then, if you do not succeed, the 
fault will be yours entirely, and not your teacher's. 

Before you take a piece you should sing your exercises 
perfectly so that you could sing them in public and make 
them sound like a selection. Of course your teacher must 
inspire you and awaken the flame of ambition. 

Grief will impair the voice’very quickly. 

Becoming passionate, losing the temper, is also quite dan- 
gerous. Some vocalists have lost their voices for days, just 
from that cause. A happy temperament has a great influ- 
ence over the vocal organs. 

When you sing joyously it is a pleasure for those around 
to hear you practice and study. 

Sing freely and easily as the birds of the air. 

Put your heart and mind into your work, and you will not 
only make it a success, but also a great source of happiness. 
But remember, always, that your teacher is your guide who 
will steer you safe through your studies. Only you must 
have implicit confidence. 

Under no consideration ever allow your tonsils to be cut 
out or burnt, but gargle freely with saltwater. For outward 
aay mer camphorated oil is excellent. 

reathing exercises should be taken every day for, at least, 
twenty minutes. 

Dancing can not to any great extent be enjoyed by a 
singer. 

It is quite often fatal to check perspiration or to sit ina 
draught. By so doing you can either lose the voice or rob 
it of its beauty. 

To hum is a very bad habit, as it is certainly not good for 
the voice. 

Your palate must never be burnt. If you are the happy 
possessor of extraordinarily high tones you will lose them 
through that process, but should it become elongated gar- 
gle with whatever your physician prescribes. 

It is impossible for anyone to enunciate properly in sing- 
ing without having first devoted considerable time to the 
study of elocution. This is necessary, not only for singing, 
but also in speaking. It is highly essential even in every- 
day conversation. Elocution is a branch that should be 
taught in early childhood in every school throughout the 
country, not only as an aid in speech, but also as a protector 
for the throat and the lungs. When children commence to 
study declamation when quite young, they become, later in 
life, fine speakers, readers, and good singers, as it is benefi- 
cial in developing a voice. But there are many ways of 
teaching declamation. To teach a child to sputter a half- 
dozen pieces of poetry is certainly not the art of elocution. 
Instead, it is to be able to modulate the voice in its different 
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registers and enunciate so that every word can be heard and 
understood distinctly, not only by those in the speaker’s im- 
mediate vicinity, but also at some distance, without his hav- 
ing to pitch his voice unnaturally high. 

| have heard English opera sung when it was almost im- 
possible to understand a dozen words, and yet it was ren- 
dered by a troupe that was considered first-class. 

The English is a very difficult language in which to sing— 
that is to make the tones beautiful without impairing the 
words. Therefore the study of elocution is absolutely neces- 
sary for those wishing to sing in that language. 

English would be far more beautiful to listen to if it were 
only spoken in a natural tone of voice. Generally, however, 
the voice is raised too high to be musical, so that it is apt 
to sound harsh and disagreeable. To use the voice in this 
manner is certainly very trying on the throat, and it will in 
course of time give that organ considerable trouble. 

| have met women who were perfect in beauty, whom | 
was anxious to hear speak, as | imagined that they would 
have rich, musical voices, but when they were heard my en- 
thusiasm vanished. They did not open their mouths for a 
distance, or separate their teeth. Then, too, there was a 
most distressing nasal twang or a guttural sound in the voice 
which made me feel that that person was indolent and un- 
interesting. | have met numbers of such. Had they studied 
elocution or singing, they most assuredly would never have 
spoken in so distressing a manner. Generally they are the 
ones who suffer with their throats more or less. 

What is more delightful than to have a fine reader in the 
circle, with a low, rich voice that transports your thoughts 
with its lovely tones? 

A ballad is declamation with accompaniment of music. 
If you lose the words, the sense of the music is also lost. 
What would ‘‘Home, Sweet Home,” be without the words, 
or ‘‘America’”’ if you missed the patriotic sentimertts that so 


arouse the people? In a word, declamation and singing go ° 


hand in hand. 

In conclusion, this little book is submitted to the public 
with the hope that the suggestions and the advice contained 
therein (all of which are the result of an extended experience 
as a professional vocalist and instructress in that divine art) 
may be of benefit to those contemplating the study of sing- 
ing. 

Cincinnati, Obio. 


A PIANO-PLAYING BEAR. 


ARY CARTER was practicing her music, and was all 

alone in the house. But, for some reason, she was 
always alone when she did so. As soon as she struck the 
first note of her exercises everybody went outdoors and 
stayed there, regardless of the style with which she went 
over the scales, says the San Francisco Ca//. 

Mary was a San Francisco girl who had gone to spend the 
summer with her sister, who married a rancher that lived 
away up in the mountains, near the headwaters of American 
River. 

She went over the scales carefully every few minutes, tak- 
ing a look out into the garden to see that her relatives did 
not get too far away. 

Suddenly she heard a shuffling sound, and, turning around, 
saw a large brown bear standing in the doorway leading to 
the back part of the house. She was paralyzed with fear, 
and could neither move from her chair nor scream. 

She saw the bear come nearer, and she trembled like a 
leaf. Oh, how she wished she could faint! and the bear 
kept coming closer, and soon had his paws around her. 

She gave herself up for lost as she felt the grip, which she 
knew was deadly, tighten around her and the warm breath 
of the creature on her face. Looking through the window 


she could see her relatives lounging around peacefully in the 


shade of the pines, and tried to call them, but her tongue 
would not move, and she closed her eyes, expecting to open 
them in that happy land of which she had been taught from 
childhood. 

But what was this? The bear was not hurting her. He 
held her gently but firmly in his paws, and was actually lick- 
ing her face like a pet dog. She opened her eyes, and the 
world was the same as usual. She could not tell whether 
she was frightened or not, but somehow she did not try to 
scream. She just kept quiet, hoping something would hap- 
pen to end the agony, which she did not understand. 

The bear did not hold her more than a second, although it 
seemed ages to the girl. He did not want to hold her, for 
he threw her on the floor. She was still frightened, and ex- 
pected the beast to jump on her and devour her at his leis- 
ure. 

But instead he turned around, commenced to claw the 
piano, and was evidently delighted with his performance, 
for he kept time with his feet and looked around approv- 


ingly. 

The people outside heard the clatter, but did not pay any 
attention to it; as they afterward said, it was not unusual. 
Mary has never forgiven them for this. 

The bear began to play furiously, and Mary, seeing a way 
to escape, took advantage of it, and ran screaming from the 
room. 

Her relations at first refused to believe her story, but hear- 
ing the clatter ran to the window and locked in. Bruin was 
still at it, and by this time had become so enthused that he 
was performing a sort of can-can to his own accompani- 
ment. 

He howled and jumped and whined, and at last con- 
cluded his concert by getting on the piano with all fours and 
executing a jig. 

At this time Mr. Matthews thought he had better take a 
hand, and he ran into the room with an ax, as that was the 
only available weapon. 

The bear did not seem surprised, but got out of the way, 
and had there been room would have left the house. He 
was struck several times with the ax, but did not show fight, 
and the man thought he must have found a tame bear, al- 
though he could not imagine where it came from. 

He then changed his tactics and tried to capture it, as 
it did not appear dangerous. He got hold of it, and 
tried to tie it in the piano cover. The beast could have 
killed him, but it did not want to. It just gave him a good 
squeeze, and threw him violently against the wall. 

After looking at him a moment the bear went out of the 
door and walked leisurely into the yard. 

Mrs. Matthews and Mary rushed in and soon had Mr. 
Matthews back to consciousness. He got up and looked 
out of the window and saw the bear walking quietly over 
the hill in the direction of the mountain. 


STUDIO TALK—IIL. 

Music gives you all, and is the only thing at whose dear 
hands you are willing to take alms, 

A poem is good for just so much as you can follow its 
suggestiveness. But we are grown too practical these days. 

And what is practical, if not the inflorescence of philos- 
ophy and harmony of thinking? We may not read it when 
we do the stock exchange and shipping news, our coffee in 
one hand, or need such long-drawn cantos as of old— 
thoughts are but promissory notes—still poetry, the most 
practical of all, stands like Bartholdi at our harbor gate, not 
less of use because its grandeur awes, or that its being there 
implies our union with our unseen land. 

Oh, but what thinkers can we match to those whose san- 
daled footsteps sound a louder echo in our ears than armies 
passing in the street? 
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If it is true we are thinking less, it is because we are living 
more. The May-day bloom to which we turn was only 
there to bring about a later day’s fruition. 

Now, if ideas which, with the Greeks existed in an em- 
bryo state, in our own time have ripened into deeds, | say 
we are farther on than they. 

The gods of Hellas are our men today. 
floating Bethel—choose. 

And if we do not stop to read the classics, which we still 
admire, some little fragment of a verse which sings itself 
into our ears, being more to our liking, this little unpreten- 
tious thing, most likely has condensed the whole of what 
was first a volume. 

The best of art is suggestive, and mark this, where we 
have grown too quick at catching thoughts to tolerate things 
long drawn out, it indicates progression. 

Time was when if we had a thought which we would 
have another know, a messenger must be dispatched to 
carry it by word of mouth. And then the art of writing 
came, and made us monarchs over time and space. 

Then it was rumored that wires could convey the words 
as perfectly, and all men murmured, ‘‘wonderful!’” And 
now our Edison declares that even these will not be long re- 
quired to carry messages. But we shall simply think our 
thoughts, and we will be understood, as nature's heat and 
light extend. 

Which is a history of art, and now that we have almost 
reached a time when thought shall kindle thought, why do 
you turn regretfully to those ponderous detailed works 
which were cast by because outgrown, when only hints 
were needed ? 

But to come back to our first thought: 

A poem is always at its best when you are doing more 
than it, and every poem is written now for every man who 
reads it. 

Yes, but there must be, after all, conceptions which are 
better—best, which are the actors’ part to find. 

Oh, but the press discusses things so long before the 
drama can. 

Now you are trying to compare two things which are dis- 
similar. 

The function of the one is to state, the other is to demon- 
strate; and if you can in any way arrange your circum- 
stances so your hearer sees things for himself, you build 
much stronger in the end. 

We date a nation’s waking life from when it learns to rec- 
ognize and trace effect from cause. 

Now in a drama you can see the far horizon of the years 
foreshortened to a canvas two hours square, and see unfold 
before your eyes the natural sequence of affairs, and feel 
yourself for that short time a judge of all created things. 

You have been rested and amused, nor realized you were 
thinking, too. This is the strong point of the thing, and in 
the fact that greatest truth exists in seeming paradox. 

You say that this may likely be, but you would rather sit 
at home and watch the fireflies in the wheat, and do your 
thinking for yourself. Art was not made for such as you, 
nor yet for those who live at best, and know the talismanic 
power which simple human kindness holds, nor yet for any 
one at all when ends have been attained and all the harmony 
of form shall pass into real harmony, in which Love, the ful- 
filling of the law, shall loose Art's steadying handclasp, 
being strong to stand. Maipié E. BARNITZ. 


The Argosy or 


When Jubal struck the chorded shell 
His listening brethren throng’d around, 

And, wondering, on their faces fell 
To worship that celestial sound; 

Less than a god, they thought, there could not dwell 
Within the hollow of that shell, 

That sung so sweetly and so well. 

—Dryden. 
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EVENING MUSIC IN CONSTANTINOPLE. 


FTER a warm day a seat on the flat roof of a fine house 

in Constantinople is highly inviting, when the sun has 
set and a cool breeze blows froin the Bosphorus, or from the 
direction of the Black Sea. If the view commands the finer 
parts of the city, especially the Golden Horn and the swell- 
ing shores of Dardanelles, such are the beauties of nature, 
combined with the embellishments of art, the purity of the 
atmosphere, and the association of history, that the eye of 
taste and the contemplative mind are filled with inexpres- 
sible rapture. It is not to be wondered, therefore, that it 
has been a common custom, during many ages, for the fam- 
ilies to spend the hour of twilight on the tops of their houses, 
and to make the place and the time subservient to the chief 
enjoyment and realization of the day. Music seems a spon- 
taneous effusion from the soul in such a scene; and the soft 
sounds of guitars are often to be heard rising from the habi- 
tations of the humbler classes, or coming from distant and 
loftier mansions of the rich. Voices often accompany the 
instruments; and sometimes a powerful singer is heard, 
who, according to his excellence, attracts general attention 
and silences other performers. 

The first time that | ever witnessed a superior performance 
of this kind, says the writer of this article (which came to 
us without credit of any kind), | can never forget, owing to 
a tragical circumstance that occurred at its close. I was 
among a company of new friends, and had accompanied 
them to the roof of their spacious and lofty mansion, to spend 
the cool of the evening. The fading hues of the sky, the 
refreshing breeze, the distant landscape, and the nearet 
domes, minarets, palaces, groves and gardens, attracted my 
attention, while byturns the smiling group around recalled my 
thoughts to themselves by their friendly attentions and the 
offer of sherbets and sweetmeats, of which we all partook. 

At moments of silence the soft notes of music would oc- 
casionally steal upon the ear; but, at length, suddenly a 
clear, sweet female voice, of the finest tone and greatest 
compass | had ever heard, as it then seemed to me, burst 
forth from a distance, with notes which delighted us all, and 
brought us at once to a breathless pause. Our eyes were 
turned towards a cluster of tall and splendid mansions, o1 
palaces, in full view, though far removed from our quarter 
of the city; and there we were convinced must be a fai 
and accomplished songstress, although no person was vis- 
ible in that direction. How natural it is to attribute beauty 
of form, excellence of heart, and superiority of mind to the 
invisible possessor of a fine voice! I listened enchanted, 
fancying | beheld a being as beauteous as an angel, pouring 
forth the rich melody which charmed my ear. And my 
companions seemed as much absorbed and pleased as my- 
self. But of them one seemed excited in an extraordinary 
degree. He was an elegant young man, with the peculiar 
features and dress of an Armenian, and his symmetrical 
form and features, in the rich and flowing costume of his 
race, and the animation beaming from his large and soft 
black eyes, struck me as a study worthy of the greatest 
painter. 

| was soon informed, by one of my friends near me, that 
| might expect to participate in one of the occasional and 
most popular exhibitions of Constantinople; for, as | was 
assured in a few words, there are some extemporaneous 
poets and composers, who often challenge each other in 
music and song, and sometimes respond, again and again, 
in unpremeditated verse and melodies, unseen, but heard 
and applauded by thousands of attentive admirers. How 
much this information increased my interest | need not say. 
| felt a thrill of pleasure, under the excitement of an antici- 
pated enjoyment of a most superior kind. 

The song was continued through several stanzas, still un- 
interrupted by any other sound. It ceased; and all was total 
silence for a moment. What was then my surprise to heat 
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the noble youth | have described commence a response! 
With another true, equally new and original, he began a 
stanza, which was also the fabrication of the moment; and 
his clear, sonorous voice rose,in the air with a force and dis- 
tinctness, | had no doubt, made it perfectly audible even 
beyond the palaces from which the former note had pro- 
ceeded. My companions seemed to be taken somewhat 
by surprise, although they had been accustomed to exhibi- 
tions of the kind, and knew that the young man was a fine 
singer. | believe it was his first effort of the kind, but he 
was entirely successful. He came to a fine cadence at the 
conclusion of his first stanza, and then commenced a second 
and finished it without faltering a note or being at a loss for 
a word. The powers of an Improvisatore in Italy may well 
astonish and delight a hearer, but the peculiar accompani- 
ments attending such displays in Constantinople redouble 
their attractions and impressions. 

My splendid young friend ceased, and again was heard 
the sweet female voice replying with feeling and mournfulness 
to the sentiments expressed by the young man. Her song 
seemed to excite the youth strangely and his response was 
most vehement and impressive, sometimes rising into the 
climax of pathos and entreaty. The invisible lady replied 
in an improvised song of heartrending sorrow and despair; 
and a moment after she ceased we saw afemale robed in white 
rush across the level roof of a tall mansion at some distance 
and leap over the low parapet, leaving us, as well as a num- 
ber of ladies and gentlemen who had hastened towards her, 
gazing in horror after her disappearing form. The unfor- 
tunate creature was dashed in pieces by the terrible fall; but 
what occasioned her mad act | never learned. Some secret 
disappointment which she had wailed over in her last songs 
that evening had, perhaps, crazed her brain. 


A MUSIC-TEACHER’S EXAMINATION. 


Cuicaco, ILL., July 15, 1895. 
DEAR Mr. Murray: 
E have just had an examination in Chicago, which, it 
occurred to me, might be of general musical interest. 
We needed some extra help in the teaching of singing in 
the High Schools, and on July second gave the following ten 
items, in examination of candidates: 
1. Harmonize the following melody for S. A. T. B.: 


oN o~ 
et Ia pone 
Tove pee ey 


oN 
Pare asas Saat saat: 

2. Write the major scale of F-sharp; the minor scale, 
harmonic form, of F-sharp; the minor scale, melodic form, 
of F-sharp. All of these ascending and descending one 
octave, without first writing a signature. Write the chro- 
matic scale in key of F-sharp, ascending and descending. 

3. Define ‘‘A Tempo”; ‘‘Tempo Primo”; ‘‘ L’istisso 
Tempo”; ‘‘Syncopation”’; and ‘‘ Rallentando.” 

4. Describe ‘‘the woodwind,” ‘‘the brass,” ‘‘the reeds,” 
‘‘the strings.’’ Give names of instruments of a quartette 
of each. 

5. Describe the chord of the dom. 7th, and the chord 
of §. Explain the resolution of the first and the preparation 
of the second. Define suspension. 

6. Does singing appeal primarily to the intellect or to the 
sensibilities ? From your answer draw natural inference as 








to its educational value. 

7. Without rhythm there is neither music nor poetry. 
State how you have succeeded in teaching it. 

8. Outline a course of voice-work for High Schools. 


9g. Give an account of the music of the 16th and 17th 
centuries. 
10.- Give a biographical sketch of the following com- 


osers: Bach, Beethoven, Schubert, Wagner, and Lowell 
ason. 
Information : 


What musical instruments do you play? Who have been 
your musical instructors? How long, and where, have you 
taught in High Schools? 

Each candidate was required to sing one or more songs, 
playing his own accompaniment. Each played one or 
more pieces at sight, written for S. A. T. B. 

Each sang one or more exercises at sight without piano, 
with syllable ‘‘/a.”’ 

Each was required to sing one octave, ascending and de- 
scending, of the two forms of the minor scale, harmonic 
and melodic. O. BLACKMAN, 

Supervisor of Singing. 


THE MUSIC-TEACHERS’ MEETINGS. 


The National Association elected the following officers for 
the coming year: President, E. R. Kroeger, St. Louis; 
Vice-Presidents from each State as usual; Secretary, H. S. 
Perkins, Chicago; Treasurer, Max Leckner, Indianapolis. 
The next meeting is to be held at Denver, by invitation of 
the Mayor and Chamber of Commerce, and by the Gov- 
ernor of the State. The meeting, though not large, was of 
great interest. The Visitor is promised the more important 
papers and discussions, which we shall print from time to 
time. 


lowa.—The lowa Music-Teachers held a meeting at lowa 
City, June 25-27, at the call of Prof. |. W. Ruggles, for the 
purpose of reorganization. The meeting was successful in 
its object, and an election resulted in the choice of the fol- 
ing officers: President, Prof. ]. W. Rehmann, Des Moines; 
Secretary, Miss Alice B. Chase, lowa City; Treasurer, Mrs. 
Virginia K. Logan, Oskaloosa; First Vice-President, Jas. M. 
Tracy, Des Moines; Second Vice-President, Prof. ]. W. Rug- 
gles; Business Committee, Col. Al. W. Swalm, Oskaloosa: 
Rev. C. H. Bohn, Oskaloosa; Miss Alice M. Lewis, Ot- 
tumwa. 

The society will meet in Oskaloosa in June, 1896. 


New York.—The New York Music-Teachers met this year 
at Troy, June 25-27, under the Presidency of Prof. C. H 
Morse, of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. We are not in posses- 
sion of the election returns of the association. A feature of 
the meetings was the proposition to have the association 
issue teachers’ certificates to all who pass ‘stated examina- 
tions in special lines. 


MicHiGAN.—The Music-Teachers’ Convention was held this 
year at Ypsilanti, June 26-29. In his address of welcome, 
President Boone, of the State Normal School, made a strong 
plea for music as a regular study. We give a part of his 
address in another column. This association honored itself 
by electing a lady, Mrs. Kate M. Kedzie, as president for the 
coming year. 


lLuinois.—The 7th meeting of this association was held 
at Bloomington, June 25-27, President Perkins in the Chair. 
The President’s address was one of the best papers read, 
and was full of good things, as may be seen from the ex- 
tracts from it in this Visiror. The officers elected were: 
P. C. Hayden, of Quincy, President; W. P. MacHenry, o! 
Chicago, General Vice-President; C. W. Weeks, of Ottawa, 
Secretary-Treasurer; Program Committee: W. F. Bentley, 
of Galesburg; E. de Campi, of Chicago, and A. F. MacCar- 
roll, of Evanston. 

Galesburg was selected for the meeting in 1896. 
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P nent. 


INDIANA. —The Hoosiers held their ‘‘ annual” this year at 
New Albany, June 25-28, Max Leckner, of Indianapolis, 
presiding. This was the 18th annual meeting, and is said 
to have been one of the best and most instructive. 

The officers elected were: President, Mr. William J. Stab- 
ler, of Richmond; Secretary, Mr. Louis Eichhorn, of Muncie; 
Treasurer, Miss Lillian Gray Smith, of Lafayette; one Mem- 
ber Executive Committee; Mr. Max Leckner, Vice-President 
at Large, Mr. W. E. M. Brown, of Kokomo; one Member 
Auditing Committee, Miss Adelaide Packard, of New AI- 
bany; one Member Program Committee, Mrs. William Mc- 
Lean, of Evansville. 


ECHOES FROM THE CONVENTIONS. 
CRITICISM HARMLESS, IF TRUE. 


Criticism does no harm when it is truthful and prompted 
by good motives, and our candle will not burn less brightly 
by lighting our neighbor's. 

| believe in progressive evolution, not only along the lines 
of a general education, but in every special branch. Activ- 
iy and coordination are essential to -its best accomplish- 
It belongs to us who profess to be teachers of music 
to look after its welfare. — H. S. Perkins, Prest Ill. Ass'n, 
Bloomington, June 25. 


IMPORTANCE OF MUSIC. 


| regard music as one of the greatest and most respected 
agents for the common school. 1! do not refer now to clas- 
sic music, but to music in common; in the popular sense. 
| am heartily in favor of the bill recently before our legisla- 
ture to make music a recognized branch of study in the 
common schools, and to place the teachers on the same 
plane with the instructors in mathematics and other branches 
of pedagogy; and so I welcome you to our school and to 
our homes, and in doing so | feel the same as if | were ad- 
dressing a teachers’ institute. You belong to the same class 
as the rest of us and are working in the same cause of gen- 
eral culture and education.—Dr. Boone, State Normal School, 
at Michigan meeting, Ypsilanti, June 26. 


BROADMINDED. 


What more can we do? As an association we should 
emphasize the need of a far more thorough and broad, gen- 
eral education outside of music, that our musicians may 
hold their place beside the other professions and exert the 
force they should as citizens. Indeed, one of our special 
duties is to teach the general public, by example, that all 
education which does not develop the artistic as well as the 
practical, makes an uneven and illy-balanced citizen, and 
directs from the efficiency of the body politic and the hap- 
piness of each community. We recognize the superior dis- 
ciplinary value of real musical study, and realize its force 
for good and happiness. We know that no study requires 
more intense application and concentration. But the gene- 
ral public do not. The work of ignorant, selfish and careless 
teachers in music, as well as all other branches, is a menace 
to good citizenship. In ancient Greece, to whom we look 
for perfection, art and many practical lessons in noble living, 
musical training and skill were required as a fitting prepara- 
tion for the highest honors of the state. The Greeks de- 
manded not only a sound mind in a sound body, but a per- 
fect development and blending of the artistic and the prac- 
tical.—Pres’t C. H. Morse, N. Y. Assn at Troy meeting, 
June 25, 

BE WISE AS SERPENTS. 


Do your best to overcome the stumblingblock of preju- 
dice in each community. Induce all who have musical tal- 
ent to contribute some song, solo, etc. Don't criticise 
harshly and tear to pieces, but receive graciously all aid. Be 
yielding, not stubborn; be energetic laborers for harmony. 
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Be sociable, seek polished manners, for musicians are ac- 
knowledged social leaders. Seek a liberal education. A 
musician must be an educated man or woman to be a leader. 
Only such men and women can make an association a suc- 
cess—a power.—/. M. Tracy, at meeting of lowa Musi 
Teachers, lowa City, June 25. 


THE TEACHER OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


After reviewing the history of the art of singing, from an- 
tiquity down to the present day, Mr. Greene prophesied that 
an American will be the benefactor of the world, who shall 
clearly and concisely place the exact science of tone—pro- 
duction of its final, unchangeable and not-to-be-questioned 
condition. As his reason, Mr. Greene cites the fact that the 
American combines all the qualities which the other nations 
lack—the Italian lacking practicability, the German intuitive- 
ness, the Frenchman well-balanced persistence, and the Eng- 
lishman the subtle quickness of perception. ‘‘It is proba- 
ble that in the twentieth century,” says Mr. Greene, ‘‘an 
American will teach the world how to sing, because he is 
also inventive, cautious, reflective and conscientious.” The 
reader further stated that the highest development in the his- 
tory of voice culture was attained from 1675 to 1725.—H 
W.. Greene, at National meeting, St. Louis, July 2. 


THE SULTAN AND THE ORGAN. 


ROFESSOR BRIDGE,’ in one of his Gresham Lectures, 
gives an interesting account of the visit of one Dallam, 

a musician of repute, of the fourteenth century, to Con- 
stantinople, where through the British Ambassador he was 
permitted to play to the Sultan of Turkey. A curious light 
is thrown on the relations that then subsisted between the 
Sultan and the representatives of European Powers. The 
ambassador told Dallam he must expect no reward, for such 
presents from Christians were regarded in the light of trib- 
ute. Neither must he expect ever to see the face of the 
Grand Seignior. ‘‘When | come to his gates,”’ said the am- 
bassador, ‘‘I shall be taken off my horse, and two men hold- 
ing my hands down to my sides will lead me to him, when 
I shall kiss his knee, or his hanging sleeve, and then retreat 
backwards, for it would cost me my head to turn my back 
upon him."’ For more than a month Dallam was entertained 
in the palace, eating grapes after dinner every day. At last 
the organ was built, and the time came to exhibit it. The 
Sultan arrived by water at the Seraglio. Dallam and his as- 
sistants were locked outside. The organ was an elaborate 
instrument worked by a clock movement, with automatic 
trumpeters and a tall holly bush, ‘‘full of blackbirds and 
thrushes, which did sing and shake their wings.’’ ‘‘! stood 
under the house side that | might hear the organ go,”’ says 
Dallam. It did go, and pleased the Sultan so mightily that 
he asked the secretary when it would do the like again. 
The latter came to Dallam in his difficulty, who told him to 
press a little button with his finger, which was done, and 
the organ played. The Sultan sat right before the keys, and 
asked why they moved with nothing to touch them. Did 
the secretary know anyone who could play on the keys? 
Yes. Fetch him hither. Dallam was brought. He tells 
how the Sultan sat without once deigning to turn his head 
to glance at the infidel. He describes his gorgeous retinue. 
Then came a terrible dilemma. Dallam was mindful of 
the ambassador's warning. ‘‘To play I must needs turn 
my back upon him, which no man in pain of death might 
do.” This was overruled, however, and Dallam began to 
play. The Sultan sat close behind him, and had his chair 
moved so that he might see better. ‘‘When he rose,”’ says 
Dallam, ‘‘I thought he had been drawing his sword to cut 
my head off,” a thought which must have interfered with 
his playing. However, all ended happily, and Dallam went 
off with a handful of gold, ‘‘five-and-forty gold sequins.” 
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ORGAN STOPS. 


STOP in an organ is properly a complete set of pipes of 

uniform tone-quality. There are four varieties of tone, 
called diapason, string, flute, and reed. The diapasons are 
metal pipes of large body and clear, solid sound, which in 
modern organs has rather more string quality than formerly, 
because it is found that this quality blends better and pleases 
the ear. The diapason class includes the open diapasons, 
principal or octave, the fifteenth, and the mixtures. The ped- 
al diapasons are sometimes made of wood, in order to save 
expense, but the tone is not so good. The string family of 
stops have metal pipes, preferably of tin, or a large percent- 
age of tin, small diameter and frequently with a small hole 
at a certain distance for promoting the formation of the 
overtones, upon which the cutting quality of the string tone 
depends. The names usually given them are Gamba, Ke- 
raulophon, Salicional. 

The flute stops are of wood, like the stopped diapasons, 
claribel, etc., or of metal, voiced like wood, such as the 
flute harmonique, flauto traverso, etc. The reed stops 
are sounded by means of a striking or a free reed, and 
are commonly named oboe, cornopean, trumpet, vox an- 
gelica, vox humana, etc. Mixture stops are compound 
stops, producing octaves of the fundamental, and generally 
one-fifth, voiced like a flute. A mixture having three ele- 
ments is called a three-rank mixture. This is the usual 
number, but five ranks are not infrequent. The mixture 
stops are used only in full organ passages, and are intended 
to reinforce the upper partial tones, which it is not easy to 
secure from pipes in sufficient volume. 

The variety of names of organ stops is excessive, but ne- 
cessitated by the number of stops in large modern organs, 
often reaching to more than one hundred. Hence the stops 
of any given family are shaded from each other by degrees 
which are almost imperceptible except to an expert. How- 
ever many the stops may be in number, there are only these 
four varieties of tone. 

The name ‘‘stop” is sometimes applied to the draw- 
knobs by which the stops are brought into connection with 
the keyboard, or cut-off. 


WRITERS OF WELL-KNOWN HYMNS. 
FROM J. FRAISE RICHARD. 


NE of the sacred poems which the Christian world fully 
appreciates, and which it can never permit to grow 
old, is the one usually sung to ‘‘ Coronation”: 


All hail the power of Jesus’ name ! 


The author of this world-famed, soul-inspiring, heart-lifting 
poem, Edward Perronet, was of French extraction, but was 
born in England in 1726. His education was acquired 
mainly at Oxford. He was born and reared in the Church 
of England. With a critical, and perhaps skeptical mind, 
he published a work entitled ‘‘The Mitre,” in which occurs 
this note respecting a contemporary book: ‘‘I was born, and 
am like to die in the tottering communion of the Church of 
England; but I despise her nonsense! and thank God that | 
have once read a book that no fool can answer, and that no 
honest man wi//.”” It was a keen, caustic and satirical ar- 
raignment of the body of the times. 

Perronet finally joined heartily in the reform movement 
instituted by the Wesleys, and was a colaborer with Charles, 
sharing in the persecution that everywhere prevailed. Re- 
ferring to his treatment at Bolton, John Wesley says: ‘‘Ed- 
ward Perronet was thrown down and rolled in the mud and 
mire. Stones were hurled and windows broken.”’ 

It is related that John Wesley was very anxious to hear 
Perronet preach, but the latter was equally careful not to af- 
ford the opportunity. After closing a meeting, Wesley an- 
nounced, without consulting his friend, that the next Sun- 


day evening Perronet would preach at the same place. Un- 
willing to disobey, or show disrespect, Perronet responded; 
but suspecting that Wesley might be secreted in the au- 
dience, he arose and announced that he would furnish the 
audience the greatest sermon ever delivered. He simply 
read the Sermon on the Mount, and dismissed. 

Later, however, he broke away from the severe restraints 
and exactions which Mr. Wesley's management of affairs 
imposed, and became an Independent, or Congregationalist. 
He was passionate, impulsive, and self-willed, but, withal, 
an exemplary man. He died January 2, 1792, and was 
buried in the Great Cathedral. 

His reputation rests upon ‘‘ All hail the power of Jesus’ 
name,’’ and yet he wrote a number of other poems. 

* * * 


It must not be supposed that all sacred poetry emanated 
from masculine minds. One of the most prolific, and at the 
same time devotional, writers of the last century was Anne 
Steele, daughter of the Rev. William Steele, a retired mer- 
chant, and the unpaid pastor of a Baptist Church at Brough- 
ton, Hampshire, England. She was born in 1716. Her 
home was only fifteen miles from that of Isaac Watts, 
whom she rivaled in the composition of hymns. A simi- 
larity of life characterized the two, both remaining unmar- 
ried. In early life she was betrothed to a gentleman named 
Ellsworth, but on the day preceding their intended marriage 
he was suddenly drowned. This was a cruel blow to her 
sensitive nature; but she remained true to his memory and 
devoted herself more earnestly to church work. 

At an early period she exhibited a literary taste, but not 
until 1760 did she consent to publish anything. In that 
year two volumes made their appearance. At the age of 
fourteen she became a member of her father’s congregation, 
and during the remainder of her life she was his associate 
and colaborer in everything that pertained to the success of 
the Master's cause. She seems to stand at the head of the 
list of Baptist hymn-writers, judged by the number of her 
productions and the frequency with which they are published 
and sung. 

She had a delicate constitution, and died in 1778 at the age 
of sixty-one. One of her poems thus alludes to her physi- 
cal condition: 

Almighty Maker of my frame, 
Teach me the measure of my days; 


Teach me to know how frail | am, 
And spend the remnant of thy praise. 


Concerning her it has been written: ‘‘Her hymns are a 
transcript of a deeply sensitive, humane and pious mind, 
with little intellectual variety and strength; but they have a 
free and graceful lyrical flow, and no positive faults beyond 
a tendency to repetition and too many endearing epithets.” 

Modern song collections are well filled with her hymns. 

Her productions were, in the main, based upon some 
Scripture sentiment. 

* * * 

Two other prominent English hymn-writers were the 
Havergals, father and daughter. Rev. Wm. H. Havergal, 
M.A., was born at High Wycombe, Buckinghamshire, in 
1793, and was educated at Oxford. He died at Leamington, 
18th of April, 1870. He was rector of a number of English 
parishes, and composed about 100 hymns on various special 
occasions in his own church, and distributed them in the 
form of printed leaflets. In the list of his hymns are those 
commencing: 


Shout, O Earth! from silence waking. 
Christians, awake to joy and praise. 


Hallelujah, Lord, our voices. 


Frances Ridley Havergal, daughter of the foregoing, was 
born at Astley, Worcestershire, December 14, 1836. At 
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the age of seven she began to write verses; and her ma- 
turer productions have become household treasures through- 
out the world. 

In her fourteenth year she entered a school taught by Mrs. 
Teed, and was mightily aided by its intellectual vigor and 
high moral tone. By the assistance of home instruction 
and attendance upon various schools she became an accom- 
plished scholar, her attainments excelling those of her co- 
temporaries. Hebrew, Greek, Latin French, German and 
Italian all yielded to her studious habits; and it is said that 
‘‘she learned enough Welsh from her donkey-girl to take 
part in the Welsh church services.” 

At the age of fifteen she became a Christian, and contin- 
ued her life of devotion until the day of her death, June 3, 
1879. She had a joyous, buoyant disposition, designated by 
her as a ‘‘stormy petrelism of nature,”” which enabled her 
to surmount the ordinary waves of trouble. Her faith in 
God and in the scheme of redemption wrought by his Son 
was intense, and is manifested fully in her writings. She 
maintained a conspicuous place in hymnic literature, and 
impressed her personality upon all of her productions. 

She never married. Her life was one of consecration to 
her Master's service. A close student and an intense 
worker, her Bible was thoroughly marked and interlined 
with comments and annotations. She was a fine musician, 
both vocal and instrumental. Her great characteristics were 
her strong faith and calm Christian resignation. When 
death was approaching, she exclaimed, ‘‘If | am really 
going, it is too good to be true.’’ On another occasion, 
‘Splendid! To be so near the gates of heaven!” 

Her final song was ‘‘ Jesus, | will trust thee,” one of her 
own tunes, ‘‘Hermas,”’ being the musical selection. 


MUSIC IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
Ed. of Musical Visitor: 


BILL now in the hands of the Pennsylvania Legislature, 
if passed, will make it necessary for school boards to 

see that vocal music be taught in every school in that state. 
There are many reasons why this should be done, and there 
are no good reasons that can be advanced against it. If 
there are any who would have reason to complain it would 
be the teachers, as it will require preparation on their part. 
The fact that nearly all the leading teachers of the state are 
in favor of it, only goes to show that they realize the impor- 
tance of the same. Resolutions favoring the passage of the 
act have been passed at the teachers’ institutes in many 
counties. No teacher can afford to say he can not fit him- 
self to teach vocal music. It is not necessary that every 
teacher be a singer, as some of the most successful teachers 
of music in public schools are those who can not sing, but 
being teachers in the true sense of the word, succeed in 
do ng splendid work in the schools. The following are a 
few of the many reasons why music should be taught: 

ist. Its Moral Influence. No one can deny the power of 
sacred song. It isthe only known language of heaven, and 
it would seem most fitting that we become more familiar 
with it here in this life. 

2d. A Healthful Exercise. As a means of developing the 
lungs and giving strength to the vocal organs, as well as in- 
vigorating the whole body, it is of the greatest possible 
benefit. 

3d. A Refining Influence. The influence of song is soon 
reflected in the schoolroom, at home, and among strangers. 
It is a powerful means of moulding character. 

4th. A Mental Discipline. Aside from the direct mental 
development derived from the careful study of music, it is 
of great benefit in other ways. Inasmuch as all knowledge 
is received through the five senses, it quickens the two 
higher senses, 7. e., seeing and hearing, as nothing else will. 
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The ear-minded person will be able to detect more carefully 
every inflection of the voice, as well as the quality used, 
thus enabling him to know whether the child is using the 
vocal organs correctly, which is an all-important thing in 
speaking as well as singing. In fact the same condition of 
the vocal organs must be maintained in one as in the other, 
in order to speak or sing well. 

These are but a few of the many reasons why every child 
should have the benefit of the instruction. Many children 
might have charmed the world with the beauties of their 
voices had an opportunity been afforded them to know how 
to use it. Another strong argument in favor of it is, that 
the American people are naturally a musical people, but are 
behind other countries in their general musical knowledge. 
Germany is a musical nation, simply because music is 
thoroughly taught in all her public schools, more time being 
devoted to it in the primary schools than is given to any 
other study. The same may be said of many other coun- 
tries. Let the American people once become interested in 
this divine art and I see no good reason why we as a nation 
should not take our place in the front rank as a musical na- 
tion, as we are along other lines. 

In conversation with the lamented Dr. Higbee a few 
weeks before his death, in speaking of the advisability of 
making music one of the regular studies in our public schools, 
he said, ‘‘the time is soon coming when the people will de- 
mand it.” That time is now at hand, the people favor 
it (with the exception of a few who do not fully under- 
stand the matter). And when once it is introduced nothing 
can or will prevent the onward march of its wonderful in- 
fluence for good, 

It need not (as some claim) increase taxation; that will 
depend entirely upon the, action of the school boards. 
Neither need any teacher lose a position on account of it. 
For the benefit of the children, the home, and the church, 
let us have music taught in our public schools. 

Hamuin E. CoGswe.! 


WHO WROTE THE ‘“‘ TWELFTH MASS"? 


HE old question of the authorship of what has come to 

be known as Mozart’s Twelfth Mass has again turned 
up. While it seems a pity to deprive the village organist of 
the notion that he is doing homage to the composer of ‘* Don 
Giovanni” by frequent Sunday performances of that long- 
suffering Gloria, | fear it must be admitted that Mozart has 
no more to do with the so-called Twelfth Mass than 
with the ‘‘ Pirates of Penzance.” The Mass was first published 
in 1816 by Simrock, at Bonn. It then bore the number vil., 
and the present number was given to it by Novello when he 
published it later on. It has been rejected as spurious by 
Otto Jahn in his monumental ‘‘ Life of Mozart”; and it finds 
no place in the recently completed edition of the master 
published by Messrs. Breitkopf & Hartel. Even from the 
first the authenticity of the work was disputed. It was 
pointed out that in Mozart’s time there was an inflexible law 
that there should be no heterogeneous change of keys—that 
most of the movements should be in the principal key; that 
the first and last keys must be always the same, and that it 
was mere heterodoxy to have such a succession as G and F. 
The movements in the Mass, so far from showing agreement 
with these laws, carry on a flirtation with the gamut. The 
orchestration, too, is not in Mozart's style—especially the 
treatment of the bassoons. And so we come back to the 
paradox that Mozart’s Twelfth Mass is not Mozart's at all. 


’Tis but a narrow line divides the zones 
Where suns are warm from those where suns are cold, 
’Twixt harmonies divine as cords can hold 
And torturing discords lie but semitones. 
—Helen Hunt 
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and other ttems must be forwarded before the twentieth of the 
month; otherwise they can not be inserted. All communica- 
tions must be accompanied with the names and addresses 
of the writers. 

All communications for the magazine must be addressed 
to THe Musicat Visiror, care of 

THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 
All letters on business to the Publishers, 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 





Wishing to enlarge the scope of the Musicat Visrror, so 
as to make it more generally useful to all musical people, 
and especially to teachers and students, we have decided to 
change the character of its music pages. 

Beginning with the September number, we shall discon- 
tinue the printing of choir music in the paper proper, and 
will instead, give each month a choice supply of vocal music 
with plano accompaniments, songs, etc., and the best ob- 
tainable piano pieces, having especial reference to the needs 
of teachers and students, while not neglecting the wants of 
the musical amateur. We shall not entirely discontinue the 
the publication of anthem and organ music, but will furnish 
it to our choir friends in other forms, from time to time. 
Those who may have directly subscribed especially for the 
choir music, and desire to stop their subscriptions because 
of the change, will have the amount due for unexpired por- 
tion refunded on application to us. Subscriptions made 
through any agent can be adjusted for discontinuance only 
through such agent. 


EMERSON Says: ‘* Music is the poor man’s Parnassus.”’ 


CARLYLE Says: See deep enough and you see musically, 
the heart of nature being everywhere music if you can only 
reach it, 


Frau WAGNER is completing arrangements to celebrate 
the twentieth anniversary of the inauguration of the Bayreuth 
Festspielhaus, The next Visrror will have a full description 
of this opera-house and its operas, from an English point of 
view. 


HerBert Spencer, who has written much about music, 
suggests that as speech is the natural expression of thought, 
so music is the natural language of the emotions. 


How words change their meaning in the course of years! 


The word ‘‘symphony” besides meaning an extended work of 


an elevated and noble style, is also used, especially in England, 
to apply to orchestral and other interludes and preludes of 
songs. In this sense Handel used it in the ‘* Messiah,’’ as 
‘*Pastoral Symphony,” which would now be called an 
‘‘Intermezzo.,”’ 


To our English friends who are now discussing whether 
women shall be admitted to the church choirs, surplice or 
no surplice, we present the fact that the coming woman 
was not without representation in the churches in an- 
cient days, for in the temple and in the ceremonies of reli- 
gion, and under Asaph, chief master.of music to King David, 
women musicians were admitted. 


Mr. Jerome Hopkins, the erratic musician of New York 
City, ina recent diatribe against the ‘‘moveable do”’ in gen- 
eral and the ‘‘tonic-sol-fa” in particular, shows a lamenta- 
ble lack of knowledge of both, and fails to comprehend in 
the faintest degree the principle upon which the Guidonian 
syllables had their ratson d'etre. Would it not be well for 
opponents of a system, method, or appliance, to somewhat 
inform themselves about it before rushing, Sancho-Panza- 
like, against it ? 


M. De PLONGrON, the explorer, who, with his wife, has been 
for many years studying the ruins of Central America, claims 
to have found in Yucatan the remains of a civilization ante- 
dating that of Egypt. Pictures of hypnotic experiments 
have been unearthed older than the Pyramids. There is 
evidence that the Pyramids of Egypt and those of South 
America and elsewhere were built by the same persons. _ It 
is hoped that further investigation may reveal something of 
the musical culture of those first days of the world’s history. 


A CORRESPONDENT asks us to explain how it is that she 
who understands music thoroughly, can not play at sight, 
while others, less well informed, musically, play prima vista 
‘right well.”” While it is desirable to be able to read music 
readily at first sight, it is not absolutely necessary. Tosome 
it seems to be a natural gift, others acquire it by hard prac- 
tice, some never overcome the difficulties in the way, but 
have to laboriously read the music over and over again be- 
fore it can be played or sung well. There is compensation 
in all things, however. Some of the most rapid readers we 
have known, have, because of this very facility, never im- 
proved upon their first reading, which was necessarily more 
or less mechanical, while those who have had to dig out the 
music measure by measure improved with every effort. It 
is very convenient to be able to play at sight; it is far more 
desirable to be able to play well. 


A CORRESPONDENT asks us to explain what we mean by 
the term ‘‘Modern Methods” used in a paragraph in a late 
Visiror. Modern teaching is,that which, while not ignoring 
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technical instruction, thinks of and looks more to the inner 
things of music, of which the signs of notation are but the 
faintest symbols—the soul of music, that which makes its 
life, and the things which it is meant to express. We have 
known teachers who never rose above the idea that their 
duty ended with explaining the staff, notes, measures, and 
other things of the notation, never thinking that music exists 
without these things, and is really no part of them. Music 
has to do with the emotions, plays upon them, and develops 
them. The teacher should act accordingly, and while teach- 
ing notation and mechanical exactness should try to develop 
character and good emotions; should try to find out the 
meaning of music and adapt it to the life of the pupil. 


Tue Westminster Gazette is responsible for the following 
paragraph, which shows that the path of a prima donna like 
Patti is not wholly one of roses: 

Pity the privations of the prima donna! Here is a story 
of Mme, Patti, which may be appropriately enough recalled 
today. Once when she returned from her daily drive she 
was exceedingly thirsty, and asked M. Nicolini to have pro- 
cured for her a glass of water. Nicolini was horrilied. 
‘‘What!” he shrieked, ‘‘Ma mignonne, you know that you 
ire going to sing tomorrow night, and the water will chill 
your blood, Oh, no, | forbid water!” ‘‘Then give me a 
taste of wine,” pleaded the thirsty Patti. ‘‘Wine!"’ roared 
Nicolini, ‘‘Ma mignonne, you are going to sing tomorrow 
night, and you know that wine will heat your blood. No, 
| can not permit wine.”’ ‘Please can not | have something 
wet?” pleaded Patti, with parched lips. Nicolini pondered 
long and deeply, and at length with his own hands care- 
lully prepared for the great singer a soothing draught of 
magnesia 


lr is interesting to read the lives of great musicians. From 
them we get a better idea of their music and what it is in- 
tended to portray, but there is such a thing as giving too 
much attention to unimportant things. Their personal 
habits concern themselves only, unless such habits are of- 
lensively thrust into public notice by the men themselves. 
Robert Franz seemed to realize this fully, and when ap- 
proached by a writer who wished to ‘‘ take his life’ politely 
but firmly declined to permit it, saying that ‘the artist ts 
merely the medium for the expression of an idea and is only 
of interest so far as he does that well. How useless is the 
information that Beethoven's grandmother was a_ hard 
drinker! What need is there of telling us a lot of stuff 
about the private character of Bach, Beethoven, or Shakes- 
pere.”” It is what they did that concerns us most, not what 
or how much they ate and drank, or how they washed and 
dressed or tied their shoestrings. 


In the July Visrror we called attention to the publication 
ina New York music-trade paper of what was announced 
as a Japanese war song, which the said trade paper repub- 
lished from a French journal, in which latter it was accom- 
panied by a letter from a Japanese of authority, stating that 
the song was really sung by the soldiers of Japan in the re- 
cent war with China. The Editor of the Visiror recognized 
the music at once as Dr. Root's famous warsong, ‘‘ The 
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Prisoner's Hope; or, Tramp, Tramp, Tramp, the Boys are 
Marching,’’ and so announced it. We shall soon give a full 
history of the publication of the song as a Japanese produc- 
tion, and other things of interest connected with it, but a 
part of its history before appearing in Freund's Musical 
Weekly is such a good joke on some of the musical critics 
of the New York press we give now, as it is too good to 
keep. When the editor of the trade paper was preparing 
to republish the song from Le Monde Moderne he showed 
it to certain of these critics, as well as to his own musical 
man, and, after due deliberation and 
music was pronounced to be genuine Japanese, and char 
acteristic of that people! 

What a reflection on the reliability of musical criticism in 
New York! Why, the music has been played up and down 
the streets of New York almost weekly ever since the war 
of the rebellion, and has been dinged into the ears of every 
man, woman, and child in America, for nearly if not quite 
thirty years, and yet the musical savants of New York, in 


investigation, the 


serious conclave assembled, did not recognize it as one of 
our most popular national songs, and labeled it ‘‘a native 
of Japan, and a product of the late war with China!” 


ALWAYS LEARNING 


Robert Schumann closes his Rules for Young Musicians 
with the statement that 


While this is accepted by all thoughtful students we fear 


‘*There is no end to learning.’ 


that there are many who do not realize this as a fact. We 
hear our young friends speak of ‘‘finishing their studies, 

as if all learning ended with the school year or the Consery 

atory of Music course. 

Well it were for such if they had never begun that which 
at best must be a dreary grind to them, if they associate 
the acquiring of knowledge with the early years of school 
life only. 

If a pupil has not learned to observe and think for himself 
he has been a poor scholar, or has had a poor teacher, of 
both. 

The cramming of the mind with statements of fact, of 
geography, history, the sciences, etc., and the training of 
the musician's hands to dexterity and mechanical exactness, 
are a necessary part of education, but only a part, and we 
are sometimes inclined to think a very small part, compared 
with the habits of thought and perception which should be 
the primary object of all students to acquire. 

When school and college training end; when the music 
student has accomplished the required course, he should, if 
the instruction has been of the right sort, be in a position to 
just begin to get the greatest good from his past work, by 
applying himself to new tasks and new problems. 

Nulla dies sine linea should still be his motto, and to 
‘learn a little every day” his persistent purpose. 

In this day of invention in methods and machinery one 
who is content with the old ways of his youth is soon left 
behind. This is now especially true in educational matters. 
New and improved methods are constantly being thought 
out. The old statements of science, music, and theology, 
when contrasted with those formulated in the brighter light 
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of these latter days, are like the wooden warships of the 
earlier history of our times when compared with the mon- 
ster iron war steamers of this present year of grace. 

All that school training can do for us is to teach us how to 
learn. Education ends only with life, and as life once begun 
never ends there will always be something to study. 


CITY NOTES. 


Mr. F. W. Wessenberg is spending the summer in and 
around Gallipolis and Pomeroy, where he has large classes 
on the guitar and mandolin. 


Miss Helen M. Sparmann, who for the past year has been 
residing in Vienna, is spending a short vacation in Norway 
at the home of Miss Riis, formerly of Cincinnati. 


Mr. Carlos Emme is a pianist who has just taken up his 
residence in Cincinnati. He is from the East, and is a com- 
poser of merit. His address is Howell Ave., Clifton. 


We understand that the Damrosch opera season is to open 
in Chicago Nov. 18, and will then visit Cincinnati. The 
New York engagement does net open until March, 1896. 


Our old fellow normal, Henry Harding, of Freehold, N. 
J., honored us with a short visit on his way home from the 
St. Louis meeting, which he reported ‘‘not large, but earn- 
est.” 


Peter Rudolph Neff, who recently resigned his position as 
president of the College of Music, has been induced to re- 
consider, and will remain at the head of the institution the 
coming year. 


C. A. Daniell, of the Presto, formerly with The John 
Church Co., and our predecessor on the Visiror, was in 
town last month, and looked in upon us while making a tour 
of the establishment. 


The College of Music and Miss Baur’s Conservatory are 
each having successful summer sessions, a large number of 
pupils attending who have not the opportunity to study 
at any other season of the year. 


Prof. Armin W. Doerner, of this city, and his pupil, Mr. 
Graham, made a great ‘‘hit” in St. Louis, at the N. M. T. A. 
Their playing evoked unbounded applause, and even com- 
pelled the critics of the local press to acknowledge that at 
last something good had come out of Nazareth. The gen- 
tlemen used the Everett piano. 


Mr. Guckenberger’s new Conservatory of Music at Bir- 
mingham, Ala., was duly opened July 18. Nearly all of the 
prominent men of the city are on the board of trustees, 
which has elected the following officers: Gen. E. W. Rucker, 
president; Mr. James Brown, vice-president; E. E. Williams, 
secretary; Mr. Benjamin Guckenberger,. general musical di- 
rector. The prospects of the new institution are most 
promising. 


One of the most popular characteristic pieces of the day in 
band and orchestra circles is Voelker’s Sword Dance, lately 
published. While devoid of anything in the way of extreme 
difficulty it is replete with melodic and harmonic beauties 
and characteristic effects, and may be termed an ideal concert 
number for any occasion. At a concert before the Eastern 
Yacht Club, at Marblehead, Mass., on July 17, Carter’s fam- 
ous band, of Boston, rendered the Sword Dance without pre- 
paratory rebearsal, receiving a hearty round of applause from 
the exceedingly critical audience there assembled. 
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HERE AND THERE. 


Dr. Palmer’s chorus at Chautauqua numbers over five hun- 
dred, and is studying the ‘‘ Messiah.” 


Rosemon4d, Ill., has a very fine male quartette, which has 
become famous outside of state limits. 


A new conservatory of music has just been opened at 
Taylorsville, Ill., under the direction of Prof. Beom. 


By the special efforts of the Treble Clef Club Oratorio So- 
ciety and Terre Haute Literary Musical Club, the next annual 
meeting of the Indiana Music-Teachers’ Association has been 
secured for Terre Haute, Ind. Their meeting is held the last 
week in June of each year. 


Our friend, Mr. T. P. Westendorf, the well-known song- 
writer, and now superintendent of the State Reform School 
at Chehalis, Wash., is at this writing about to undergo a 
painful surgical operation necessary to an improvement in 
his health. His Visiror friends, who are many, hope for him 
a speedy recovery. 


The principal musical event of the month in Terre Haute, 
Ind., was the commencement week recital at the State Nor- 
mal School, at which selections from Mozart's ‘‘ Twelfth 
Mass”’ were given by the fine chorus choir of the school for 
the first part of the program, with a miscellaneous second 
part. he soloists were Miss Harriet Bardsley and Mr. 
Allyn Adams. Mrs. Carrie B. Adams, head of the depart- 
ment of music in the school, acted as pianist and director. 


An important step taken by the National Music-Teachers’ 
Association at the St. Louis meeting was the creating of an 
Advisory Committee, to whom all issues between officers 
and committees should be submitted for final settlement. 
This committee of three is also to cooperate with the Ex- 
ecutive Committee in filling a vacancy of president, secre- 
tary, or treasurer, and with the officers in filling a vacancy in 
any of the committees, etc. Messrs. N. Coe Stewart, A. A. 
Stanley and A. J. Gantvoort were chosen as Advisory Com- 
mittee for the coming year. 


The annual commencement of the Academy of the Im- 
maculate Conception, Oldenburg, Ind., on June 27, brought 
out the friends of the institution and its graduates in great 
numbers. A varied program, consisting of the best things 
of ancient and modern composers was well rendered, nota- 
bly Miss Niedlander’s performance of Rode’s ‘‘La Ricor- 
danza”’ for the violin, which was done with clean technic and 
good tone and expression. The beautiful blending of voices 
in the singing of Henner’s Quintette, ‘‘Come where the 
murmuring brooklets flow,” and in Hayes’ duet, ‘‘ The Vio- 
lets,” were marked features of the program. The exer- 
cises closed a most prosperous year for the institution. 


MUSICAL SLIPS IN NOTED AUTHORS. 


FF abt Coleridge’s ancient mariner thought he heard the 
loud bassoon he probably heard nothing of the kind. 
Coleridge is not the only nonmusician who has mistaken a 
trombone for a bassoon. 

It is rather curious, by the way, what ill luck the trombone 
has had with English authors, especially with translators. 
Lady Wallace, in her translation of Mozart’s Life, makes 
Mozart have especial trouble with the player of the ‘‘ bass 
trumpet ”’ at rehearsals of his ‘‘ Don Giovanni.”” Now, there 
is no part for a bass trumpet in the score of ‘‘ Don Giovanni,” 
nor was there ever one. It is doubted if Mozartever saw a bass 
trumpet, or anyone else since his day, until Wagner had one 
made for his ‘‘Nibelungen.” What Lady Wallace meant 
was a Bass Posanne, i. e., bass trombone. Poor trombone! 
Coleridge calls it a bassoon, and Lady Wallace a trumpet. 

















In one of Moliere’s comedies there is mention made of a 
trombe marine, one of the characters saying that he likes 
the instrument much, it being a soft, sweet tone. Some of 
the audience, conceiving the trombe marine to be one of 
those huge conch-shells, blown by tritons with puffed cheeks 
in marble groups and Renaissance pictures, thought this was 
a joke, and laughed heartily at the supposed ‘‘soft, sweet” 
tone of the trombe marine. But, for once, the author was 
in the right, the ¢rombe marine, so far from being a triton’s 
conch-shell, is of the nature of what we call a cornstalk fid- 
dle, and its tone is delicate enough. Moliere knew what he 
was talking about. 

George Sand, in her ‘‘Consuelo,” makes her heroine pro- 
duce the most wonderful effect by singing Marcello’s psalm, 
‘*] ceili immensi narranno del grand Iddio la gloria.” Her 
singing of this psalm is spoken of again and again, and the 
rich beauty of her wonderful contralto voice much expatiated 
on. Consuelo must have had a wonderful contralto voice 
indeed, to sing a four-part chorus effectively. 

Charles Dickens did not come far from the popular idea 
when he wrote of James Carter, in ‘‘Dombey & Son,” that 
people could see from his habit of playing on an invisible 
instrument with his fingers that he was a musician, and from 
the evident delight he took in humming little scraps, without 
any recognizable tune, that he was a scientific one. 

Thackeray, in ‘‘ Vanity Fair,” speaks of Mrs. George Os- 
borne’s emotions while listening to the music of ‘‘ Fidelio,” 
especially at the passage, ‘‘Nichts, nichts, mein Florestan.” 
This particular passage happens to come in the spoken dia- 
logue of that opera. 

In one of our daily papers, some years ago, Adelina Patti 
was reported to have electrified a Paris audience by intro- 
ducing a superb and wonderfully difficult organ-point in one 
of her arias. But, before being astonished at la Patti's con- 
trapuntal audacity, one should remember that the French 
point d’orgue really means cadenza. 


THE OLD TROMBONE STORY. 


sé WELL now, we've got on to music stories,” said an 

ex-manager, ‘‘there occurs to my mind an amus- 
ing incident that happened in the orchestra during my man- 
agement of the Walnut Street Theater, in Philadelphia, years 
ago. Our musicians, like those of most places of amuse- 
ment, were allowed to send substitutes when they could get 
a good outside engagement for a might or so. At the time 
of which I speak we had two trombones, and were playing 
an overture in which there was a beautiful duet for those 
two instruments. Our first trombone-player, having ac- 
cepted an engagement to play for a ball, found it impossible 
to obtain a substitute, and, as a last resort, determined to 
employ in that capacity a young friend of his who couldn't 
play a note. 

** «All you have to do,’ said the trombone wrestler, ‘is to 
watch what the other trombone-player does, and imitate his 
movements. As there are two trombones, the silence of 
one will never be noticed.’ 

‘* Thus instructed, the youth came to the theater and took 
his place in the orchestra with much trepidation. The over- 
ture progressed smoothly to the duo for the trombones. 
The other instruments ceased. The leader beat time for the 
duet with his bow, and so accustomed had his ears become 
to the familiar sounds that he did not notice their silence for 
several seconds. Then he turned to see what the silence 
meant, and beheld the two trombone players with their 
hands frantically grasping their instruments, their cheeks dis- 
tended, and their eyes fixed upon each other with an ex- 
pression of the wildest agony and despair. The fact was 
that the second trombone-player had also sent asa substi- 
tute a young man who couldn't play, and had also instructed 
him to watch and imitate the other wind-jammer.” 
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NOTES AND GOSSIP. 


Paderewski’s new opera is to be produced in October 


Elias Howe, one of the oldest music publishers of the 
United States, and especially well known to all band and 
orchestra people, died July 6, at the age of seventy-five. 


Jules Jordan is about finishing a new opera which is to be 
entitled ‘‘Rip Van Winkle.”” The libretto is, of course, 
founded upon Washington Irving’s story, with variations. 


Carl Zerrahn has resigned his position as conductor of the 
Boston Handel and Haydn Society. He was elected and 
has served since 1854. Mr. B.J.Lang has been chosen to 
take his place. 


Opera is to be subsidized in Rome, the government giving 
$14,000 toward the support of the opera season, to which 
the royal household has always contributed, and which will 
this year make its gift $10,000. 


J. P. Skelly, a well-known composer of popularsongs, died 
at New York last month, in the charity ward of St. Francis 
Hospital. He began writing songs when he was fifteen 
years old. Some of his compositions became very popular. 


The original music to Tasso's play, ‘‘Aminta,” written 
more than 300 years ago, has recently been found in Bo- 
logna. It will be performed at the Argentine, in Rome, this 
month, on the occasion of the tricentenary of the poet's 
death. 


Dr. Richter, of Vienna, has arranged with Madame Wag- 
ner to conduct the *‘ Ring des Niebelungen” performances at 
Bayreuth next year. Miss Margaret McIntyre, the English 
soprano, has been engaged to sing Sieglinde in ‘‘ Die Wal- 
kure.”” 


Camille Saint-Saens is reported to have produced a new 
composition of a humorous character, entitled ‘‘Le Carnival 
des Animaux, Grande Fantaisie Zoologique.” The score is 
said to include a slow and stately ‘‘March of the Lion,” a 
slower ‘‘March of the Tortoises,” and movements devoted 
to the kangaroo, the rooster, the elephant, and other crea- 
tures. Coming from M. Saint-Saens’ pen, the work should 
be of a high order of originality and genuine humor. 


An immense quantity of music, some of which had not 
been disturbed since the time of Frederick the Great, was 
discovered in the royal castle of Berlin about six months 
ago, and it has been found to comprise almost the whole of 
the music performed at the Prussian court from the middle 
to the end of the eighteenth century. The work of sorting 
and editing the collection has just been completed, and the 
catalogue consists of nearly 400 pages. It includes many 
forgotten operas, a quantity of ballet music, early sympho- 
nies and chamber works, folksongs and dances, and a splen- 
did collection of military music. 


The ‘‘Excalibur” march,” by Walter Lewis, lately pub- 
lished by The John Church Co., was performed by Carter's 
band of sixty pieces, before an audience numbering many 
thousands of Christian Endeavorers, at Boston, Mass., on 
July 13. The march introduces those grand old melodies, 
‘* Portuguese Hymn” and ‘‘ Webb,” and, although the au- 
dience was entirely unaware of this fact, no sooner were the 
familiar strains heard than many of the listeners, unable to 
remain silent, joined their voices to the powerful tones of 
the mighty band and sang these old tunes as they were 
never sung before. The members of Carter's Band are very 
enthusiastic over the march, which is to be one of their prin- 
cipal numbers at the coming Masonic Conclave in that city, 
it being written especially for that occasion. : 











BERLIN DAYS—No. 4. 


HAT a city this is for flowers! The many balconies 

are a mass of vines and blossoms. Picturesque-looking 
women stand on the streets with their quaint baskets begging 
you to buy their bunches of lilacs, or lilies, or roses, for ten 
pfennigs, or two and a half cents; and, too, one sees wagons 
laden with flowers which are often drawn by one or two 
big dogs. 

The Botanical Garden, with its twenty thousand plants, 
is a feast of color and always full of interest, as each week 
brings forth new beauties. There are trees and plants from 
all parts of the earth, each with a card attached bearing the 
scientific name and its native place. 

There is the great palm house, the ‘* Victoria Regia,’’ the 
cornelia and azalia, and innumerable hothouses. 

A miniature mountain has been built to show the growth 
of the Alpine flowers, and one can see the snowy edelweiss 
growing by climbing only twenty feet. 

One lovely June morning we left Berlin by train, and in 
half an hour were in Potsdam, the creation of Frederick the 
Great. 

It is a place full of interest, with its many palaces and pal- 
ace gardens, or, more properly speaking, immense parks, ad- 
joining them; and there is the Friedenskirche, where rests 
in a royal mausoleum Emperor Frederick III]. But most in- 
teresting of all is Sanssouci, the almost constant residence 
of Frederick the Great. 

Approaching by a long avenue of old, overarching trees 
we come to an equestrian statue of Frederick the Great in 
Carrara marble, and just beyond is the great basin and 
fountain, surrounded by twelve marble figures, and between 
each a semicircular seat of marble. 

It was from here that we had our first view of the palace, 
which is a one-story building on an elevation approached by 
six great terraces. 

Each terrace has twenty-one steps, making one hundred 
and twenty-six in all, and there is nothing like steps to add 
to the grandeur of a building, even if climbing them does 
make one weary. 

One would wonder how the front elevation of these ter- 
races could be beautified, but greenhouses have accom- 
plished it. Fruit trees of all kinds, and grape vines are 
trained against the walls and protected by glass in front; 
from here comes the most luscious fruits for the royal 
tables. 

Sanssouci—‘‘ without care’’—how everything bespeaks 
the builder’s wish. 

The many pictures all depict the pleasures of life—the 
dance and feast, woman and love—nothing else, and in the 
gardens are many statues to Venus and Eros, and many of 
warriors carrying off beautiful maidens, some willing cap- 
tives, others struggling to be free. 

We returned to Berlin by steamer through the beautiful 
lakes of the Havel, which resemble our lakes of the North- 
west, with the exception of having palaces and palace parks 
as well as villas to adorn the banks. 

At Wannsee, one of Berlin's most attractive suburbs, we 
left the steamer and enjoyed the view across the lake, with 
its steamers, pleasure yachts, and great canal-boats with 
huge masts floating them, from a summer restaurant or 
garden. 

There are summer gardens everywhere, big ones, such as 
at Wannsee or those near the Thier Garten, to little ones not 
larger than rooms built out on the sidewalk in front of the 
saloons, and no matter what time of day or night, these 
places are all being well patronized. 

There is sometimes a band of music, but never any boister- 
ous laughing or talking, and to judge by appearances almost 
all grades of society enjoy this manner of pleasure. They 
sit for hours over their beer, talking, smoking, and watch- 
ng the passers-by. 
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From Wannsee we reached Berlin by train, and the sun 
was still shining at 8 o'clock. 

Mr. Roth kindly introduced us to Dr. Alb. Kopfermann, 
director of the musical department of the Royal Library. 

After reverently looking through the cases which con- 
tained the original manuscripts of J. S. Bach's ‘‘ Wohltemp- 
erites Clavier,”” Beethoven's ‘‘Ninth Symphony,” Mozart's 
‘* Magic Flute,” Weber's ‘‘Der Freischutz,” an original so- 
prano solo by Frederick the Great, the ‘‘ Jubal Overture” of 
Mozart, and Bach's ‘‘Passion Music,’’ also two death masks 
of Beethoven in the case where he used to keep his string 
instruments, we were honored by being taken to the 
sanctum sanctorum of the library, and | was privileged to 
examine at my leisure Beethoven's conversation books, in 
which he wrote after he could no longer speak. I! turned 
over the old yellow pages and wondered that Providence, 
having created genius, could not protect it from the ills of 
life. His first sketch of the ‘‘Ninth Symphony” was very 
interesting, and, too, his well-worn copy of Bach’s ‘‘Wohl- 
temperites Clavier.”’ But not least of all among his letters | 
found one written to his sweetheart Juliette, beginning, 
‘* My angel, my all, myself.” 

The library contains the original manuscripts of all the 
great composers—a collection of rare gems. 

The same day | heard at the Royal Academy Bach's first 
prelude and fugue played on his own piano, a wonderful in- 
strument, made in the form of a grand piano, with two 
banks of keys and six organ stops, capable of producing a 
great variety of tone, and one can form no idea of how 
Bach intended his music should sound as played on our 
present piano. Grace N. Mayo. 

Potsdamer Str., 103 A. 


THE STUDY OF MUSIC. 


SHALL CHILDREN BE MADE TO STUDY MUSIC, TALENT OR NO 
TALENT? 


|‘ the matter of music children may be divided into three 
classes—those who have ability and industry combined, 
those who have ability without industry, and those who 
have no native ability whatever. It is with the last two that 
the problem rests. For the children of gift and energy a 
smooth path is clearly marked out. 

Some of the most rarely gifted children are determinedly 
lazy in early youth. Such musical natures are a responsi- 
bility too often let go to shipwreck because of want of 
proper insistence that they shall work. Parents make up 
their minds it is no use to drive them; that, despite all their 
ear and taste, they can never be made to do anything. Ef- 
forts on their behalf are relaxed just at the very point when a 
little strength of authority might have secured a proper 
development of the child’s powers. It is an absurd decision 
that all children destined to become anything in a musical 
way will have the natural disposition to work. More than 
half probably will not, and one of the most miserable of art 
cruelties is perpetrated in overlooking their musical possibili- 
ties simply because they are idle. Such children should have 
their path imperatively chalked out for them, and it should 
be seen that they walkin it. If they show an aptitude for any 
particular instrument they should be made to practice it, not 
to a strict degree at first, but by steady stages until it ceases 
to be a labor. To impose on their little ardent natures too 
severe a technical ground all at once is perhaps as disastrous 
as utter neglect would be. They must be carefully handled 
systematically. Let a child who has the capacity to work 
up between lessons three etudes, but hates and dreads to 
do it, be given one instead. 

There now come the children who are apparently without 
any talent, who can hardly detect the difference between 
one tone and another. One of two things is usually done 
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with these—either, having no talent, they are put under a 
pressure of study to constrain them to develop one, or after 
brief trial they are given up as entirely hopeless. The best 
method of dealing with these children is seldom resorted to 
and lies midway between. Away far down in the most 
tuneless child's nature there may lie a germ of music un- 
suspected by everybody else and undiscoverable to the child 
himself perhaps until he has long passed the age of study. 
This little germ can be killed outright in early youth, and 
when it is killed it is usually the piano that does it. If all 
children, talent or no talent, were instructed in early youth 
in the theory of music, were grounded in the figures of no- 
tation just as they are in the figures of arithmetic, at what- 
ever period of life this little germ disclosed itself, they would 
be able to encourage it by their technical knowledge, instead 
of feeling that it is too late and altogether useless because 
they are theoretically ignorant of music. 

There has rarely been a child born to whom an education 
in rhythm and the effort of the mind to conquer musical 
mathematics have not proved of immediate help even in 
other branches. 
productive of no present results in the field of music itself, 
innumerable cases of precedence go to show that there is no 
possible foretelling when it may become productive. Many 
a taste has been , Soames to blossom in young people after 
hearing a number of operas and concerts, and the ear has 
unexpectedly been opened to the beauty in variety of tone. 
Take the child of no talent, teach it theory if only as a good 
mental exercise, and teach it rhythm if only as an aid to har- 
mony in poise and movement, then let the ear come if it 
will, there will be method, of use also in other directions, 
ready to support it. Under no circumstances can it be well 
to neglect this theoretic musical education, which never taxes 
the patience as does a useless and monotonous practice, and 
which will prepare the child, should musical environment 
develop talent later, to utilize it from the first. The above 
voices the opinions of some of the best musical authorities 
as reported in Harper's Bazar. 


THE CRITIC AND THE PHONOGRAPH. 


TS musical critic will soon be a thing of the past, if the 
invention described in the following paragraphs is ever 
perfected. Of course there will still be room for the de- 
scriptive critic, but the old schoolmaster type will soon have 
to sing its own death song. The savants of the Sorbonne 
have begun to make use of a little machine which ought to 
cause musical critics to tremble for the future of their pro- 
fession. The musician, like the criminal, has a psychology 
of his own, and M. Binet, the director of the Sorbonne lab- 
oratory, evidently means to get to the bottom of it. He 
proceeds upon the principle that the execution must betray 
the psychology of the executant, but the human critic’s de- 
scription of a pianist’s playing, as impassioned, sensuous, or 
lymphatic, is much too rough-and-ready for him. Besides, 
no two critics are ever in perfect agreement regarding the 
subtler details in the interpretation of a piece. M. Binet has 
therefore adapted a piece of mechanism, invented by M. 
Lund, which registers visibly and with unerring certainty the 
manner in which a piece has been played. On a piece of 
paper we are given a truthful record of the entire perform- 
ance, the duration of the notes, the rapidity of attack, the 
variations in touch, legato, staccato, crescendo, diminuendo 
—in short, everything indicative of the degree of musical 
execution and expression that has been attained. Even a 
conservatoire examiner could find no fault with the precision 
of the machine’s musical judgment. 

The apparatus which is to replace the musical critic is 
described as being simplicity itself. 
the phonograph. It can easily be applied to any piano. A 
gutta-percha tube is placed beneath the keys, and its ex- 
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tremities are in communication with the registering cylinder. 
To this is attached an inked stylus, which makes its impres- 
sions upon a band of paper drawn along at a regular rate by 
clockwork. Each key struck inscribes its mark, and it is 
enough to glance at the register to ascertain with what 
force, speed, etc., the fingers have done their work. If one 
hand has been lazy the tale is told, and all the false notes 
have been faithfully set down. When the piece ts finished 
the performer has at hand an exact record of what he has 
done, and is in a position to compare his rendering with that 
of other artists or with previous performances of his own. 
The ear, in fact, is beaten. Its impressions are fugitive and 
subject to error, and are not to be compared with the verdict 
of the infallible automatic critic. We may now look forward 
to the day when it will be as indispensable to civilized life 
as the thermometer. With it in the drawing-room insincere 
flattery of the budding virtuoso will be impossible, while in 
the newspapers musical criticisms of public performances 
will assume both the appearance and unanimity of meteoro- 
logical charts. 


SHARPS AND FLATS. 


Jobson: ‘‘Can your daughter sing?” 
Robson: ‘‘No.” 
Jobson: ‘‘ Why, I thought I heard some one speaking of 


her singing the other day.”’ 
Robson: ‘‘She can't sing, but she does.” 


Instrument dealer (to new errand boy): ‘‘George, take 
that guitar to Mr Twang, in the Mobray block—the one 
with the twist in the neck.” 

Errand boy (coming in with the guitar an hour later): 
‘* Please, sir, inquired all over the building, an’ there wasn't 
no gentleman there with a twisted neck!” 


Shocked patron: ‘‘Why do you allow boys to go 
through your audience selling candy at your symphony con- 
certs ?”” 

Orchestra leader: 
balls.’’ 

**What of that ?”’ 

‘*Beoples mit does dings in dere mouths gant talk.” 


‘‘Dey zells noddings but big sour 


UNCONSCIOUS HUMOR OF CHILDHOOD. 


A wee little one was not pleased with something her 
father did, and said, with a deal of emphasis: ‘‘If | had 
known what kind of a papa | was going to have, I'd have 
staid with Dod.” 

‘* There’s one thing I don’t understand,” said little Harry. 
‘* That's why good tasting things like pie make me sick, 
while bad tasting things like medicine make me well. It 
ought to be the other way.” 


One Saturday morning two little boys were playing mar- 
bles on the steps of Trinity Church. The pastor, coming out 
and seeing them, said: 

‘* My little men, do you not know that it is wrong to play 
marbles on the steps of the house of the Lord ?”’ 

One of the little boys looked up and said: ‘‘Oh, He isn't 
here today; He’s over at the Jewish synagogue.” 


Said a little boy who, during a visit to Florida, was obliged 
to drink condensed milk, ‘‘Mamma, I! just wish that con- 
densed cow would die!” . 


“Children,” said the superintendent of the South Side 
Sunday-school, ‘‘do you remember what is said of the lilies 
—how ‘they toil not, neither do they spin, and yet’—will 
some boy or girl finish the quotation?” 

And a dear little girl ina pink dress rose and said: 

**Sullivan in all his glory was not arrayed like one of 
these.” 
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MINSTRELSY. 


‘THE poets of our own day seem but commonplace in 

their outward ‘‘form and habit,” compared with those 
minstrels of the Middle Ages who went about in picturesque 
garb, singing, to the accompaniment of the harp, verses of 
love and war. They were welcome everywhere: at court, 
in the palace, and among the common people, who listened 
to their recital of martial events with a delight no words can 
describe. No festivity was complete without them, and 
especially were they popular at tournaments, where their 
praise of feats of arms fired the combatants with an ardent 
desire to excel. Among the northern nations of Europe the 
profession was regarded as something sacred, and the same 
spirit was brought into England at its settlement, by those 
rough tribes. Even as early as the first invasion of Britain 
by the Saxons, an incident is told that proves that the min- 
strel was even then a well-known person, and that princes 
of the blood did not feel above assuming the character when 
occasion demanded. 

Colgrin, a son of the king or leader of the Saxons, was 
shut up in York, besieged by Arthur and his Britons. His 
brother, Baldulph, wanted bitterly to gain speech with him, 
and tell him of reinforcements, which were on their way 
from Germany. There was but one way of accomplishing 
this with safety, and that way he took. 

Having shaved his hair and beard, he dressed himself as 
a minstrel, took his harp, and walked along the trenches, 
playing and singing. Little by little he neared the city walls, 
and having made himself known to the sentinels, was that 
night drawn up by a rope. 

The old story of King Alfred as a harper has many times 
been told, yet it expresses so well the romantic spirit of 
the age that listeners will not soon tire of it. Anxious to 
learn the actual position of the Danish army, which had in- 
vaded his realm, he disguised himself as a harper, and with 
a trusty friend ‘‘made up” to represent his servant, entered 
the Danish camp. He was even admitted to the table of the 
king, to entertain that invader at supper, There he listened 
to the conversation, and learned enough of the enemy's 
designs to plan afterwards the assault which brought him 
victory. 

Sixty years after that a Danish king, Anlaff, turned the 
tables, and took advantage of the same trick to explore the 
Saxon camp, under King Athelstan. Harp in hand, he 
boldly made his way among the Saxon tents, and began to 
play there. He was immediately invited into the king's pa- 
vilion, and after entertaining Athelstan and his lords liberally 
with music and song, was dismissed, with a munificent gift 
of money. His very royalty of soul, however, prevented 
the success of his stratagem, for he buried the money as 
soon as he was outside, and a Saxon seeing him do it in- 
formed the king that his visitor must be a spy. 
course, led to a change of plans, and further precaution. 


With the Normans came no alteration in the standing of 


this honorable body of men. They were still loved and 
praised, and in William's own army was a valiant warrior 
named Taillefer, who was also a fine minstrel. 

Taillefer begged for the privilege of leading the attack, 
and when it was granted him, advanced before his country- 
men singing songs of Charlemagne, Roland, and many he- 
roes whom France to-day adores. He rushed into the 
thickest of the English, and fell, valiantly fighting. 

The prettiest story of all comes with the reign of Richard 
1. This hero and flower of chivalry was taken prisoner in 
the Holy Land, and when England had been an entire year 
without hearing from him, a minstrel of his court, named 
Blondel de Nesle, journeyed into the Holy Land in search of 
him. After traversing many towns, he came, by chance, to 
the very castle in which King Richard was confined. 

Always, wherever he went, he made crafty questioning 


This, of 


as to the prisoners held in the place, and here he was told 
there was but one, who had been detained there a twelve- 
month. Blondel stationed himself beneath the window, 
and began to sing, in French, a song which he and King 
Richard had composed together. 

At the end of the first verse he paused, and the king, 
taking up the burden, sang the second. ThenBlondel, glad 
at heart, returned into England, and, as the old chronicler 
quaintly says, ‘‘made the Barons of the countrie acquainted 
where the king was.” 


WROTE A GREAT HEART-SONG. 


THOMAS P. WESTENDORF’S WORDS AND MUSIC ON MANY LIPS. 


It is not generally known that the writer of one of the few 
heart-songs of the English-speaking world is a resident of 
Washington. The song, which at once touched a respon sive 
chord in millions of human hearts, and is sung in every part 
of the globe where the English tongue is spoken, is ‘‘I’ll 
Take You Home Again, Kathleen,” and the writer is Thomas 
P. Westendorf, who was appointed by Governor McGraw 
Superintendent of the State Reform School at Chehalis. 
The song ranks with ‘‘Home, Sweet Home,” ‘‘Annie 
Laurie,”” and other heart-songs which perennially renew 
their youth and are immortal as the the works of Shakes- 
peare. 

Like many writers of songs that are sung all over the 
world, Mr. Westendorf is not a professional song-writer, 
but is a man of deep and tender feelings, who expressed his 
own sentiments in the words and music of the song in an 
hour of leisure. He has written many other songs, but like 
John Howard Payne, who is only known as the author 
of ‘‘Home, Sweet Home,” Mr Westendorf’s name will al- 
ways be associated with the beautiful song he wrote in an 
idle hour.—/nfelligencer, Seattle, Wasb. 


ME. NELLIE MELBA says: ‘‘A great artist will never 

sing an opera unless he knows the language perfectly. 
No voice should be trained before the sixteenth year. Up 
to this time the girl can study; get the rudiments of a gen- 
eral education. Then | should advise the girl to go to Paris 
and go to work. Voice culture is slow. The organ is too 
delicate to be forced or overworked. The musical training 
will have plenty of time forthe study of language, musical 
history, poetry, and physical culture. 1 consider the stage 
indispensable to the young student. She should see and 
hear all the operas, concerts, and comedies possible. I know 
exactly the foods and drinks that agree with me, and I don't 
touch anything else. | have very little variety at table. | 
eat about the same thing every day in the year-——cafe au lait, 
toast, mutton chops, beefsteak, greens, fruit and light wine. 
| never touch cereals, bread, potatoes, pastry, or candy. 
They upset me. 1! have coffee and toast every morning for 
my breakfast. | eat fruit three times a day. I eat onl 
broiled meat, and! take it with salad. 1 never, never drin 
anything cold; and, as | don’t fancy cooked water, | live on 
coffee, tea, and wine.” 


‘‘Trimmins has a first-rate voice,’’ said the critic at the 
concert, ‘‘but he always comes in behind time.”’ 

‘*Yes,” replied the man who lends money. 
force of habit. 


d t **] guess it’s 
rrimmins’ notes are always overdue.” 


Wife: ‘‘Why, Walter, | thought you had more sense 


than to buy a banjo. You know the lodger upstairs worries 
us nearly to death with his.” 

Husband: ‘‘Calm yourself, my dear. 
bought.” 


That’s the one I’ve 
















































































F. Handel. 
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ANDANTE CON MOTO. 


SONG WITHOUT WORDS. 


Naver Scharwenka, 
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W. Anacker. 
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The King of Love my Shepherd is. 


F. W. WESTHOFF. 
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™ TRIO. Soprano, Alto and Baritone. 
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Softly now the Light of Day. 
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THE CINCINNATI 


Conservatory of Music, 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


Day and boarding pupils received. 

Students can enter at any time during 
the school year and summer term. 

For catalogues, address 


MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Conservatory of Masic, 
8. E. Cor. 4th & Lawrence, CINCINNATI, O. 


LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
No. 16048 aa. WASHINGTON, 
To wit, Be tr REMEMBERED : 

That on the 2ist day of March, 1895, Geo. F. Root, 
of the United States, has deposited in this Office the 
title of a Musical Composition, the title or description 
of which is in the following words, to wit: 

JENNIE LYLE. 
Song and chorus by Geo. F. Root. 
The John Church Company, Cincinnati, 
the right whereof he claims as author, in conformity 
with the laws of the United States respecting Copy- 
rights. A. R. SPOFFORD, 
Librarian of Congress. 
In renewal from April 23, 1895. 


LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
No. 16049 aa. WASHINGTON. 
To wit, BE IT REMEMBERED: 

That on the 2Ist day of March, 1895, F. W. Root, of 
the United States, has deposited in this Office the title 
of a Musical Composition, the title or description of 
which is in the following words, to wit: 

LET ME GO. 
Sacred song by F. W. Root. 
The John Church Company, Cincinnati, 
the right whereof he claims as author, in conformity 
with the laws of the United States respecting Copy- 
rights. A. R. SPOFFORD, 
Librarian of Congress. 
In renewal from April 20, 1895. 


LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
No. 16050 aa WASHINGTON. 
To wit, BE rr REMEMBERED: 

That on the 2Ist day of March, 1895, Geo. F. Root, 
of the United States, has deposited in this Office the 
title of a Musical Composition, the title or description 
of which is in the following words, to wit: 

COLUMBIA'S CALL 
Song and chorus by Geo. F. Root. 
The John Church Company, Cincinnati, 
the right whereof he claims as author, iu conformity 
with the laws of the United States respecting Copy- 
rights. A. R. SPOFFORD, 
Librarian of Congress. 


In renewal from April 10, 1895. 


LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
No. 16051 aa. WASHINGTON. 
To wit, Be 1T REMEMBERED: 

That on the 21st day of March, 1895, Geo. F. Root, of 
Chicago, I11., has deposited in this Office the title of a 
Book, the title or description of which is in the fol- 
lowing words, to wit: 

THE BLUE BIRD: 

A Collection of Music for Day and Sunday-Schools, 
Juvenile Singing Classes, and the Social Circle, 
Being the Spring Number of 
‘Our Song Birds,’’ 

By Geo. F. Root and B. R. Hanby. 

The John Church Company, Cincinnati, 
the right whereof he claims as author, in conform- 
ity with the laws of the United States respecting 

Copyrights. A. R. SPOFFORD, 
Librarian of Congress. 
In renewal from March 30, 1895, 





THE Musica VISITOR 


BOOKS 1, 2, AND 3 NOW READY. 
The Primer and Book 4 Will Be Ready in August. 


IN . 
PRESS 


A NATURAL SYSTEM OF 
INSTRUCTION SPECIALLY 
PREPAREDO FOR THE - - - 


The Model 
Study of Music in Public Schools. 


Tlusic Course. 


Based upon the principles of Vocal Music and 'n keeping with the needs of Child-Training 
throughout the different periods of Child-Life. 


By JOHN A. BROEKHOVEN and A. J. GANTVOORT. 


Thegreat favor with which advanced 
educators view the study of music in 
»ublic schools, and even in universi 
ties, has been the direct incentive to the authors in 
formulating and preparing a system in keeping with 
the general demand for a more natural and gradual 
course, parallel to the mental and emotional develop- 
ment of the child, and this has resulted in 


The Purpose 
of the Series. 


The fundamental idea of the au- 
thors has been to bring the study of 
music down to the child, hence noth 
ing has been introduced which is beyond the com 
prehension of the child; and for this purpose the 
musical terms and phraseology have been simplified. 


The Model 
Music Course. 


The series provides: A Manual, 
containing all of the material for the 
first grade, with additional exercises 
and explanations for the whole series ; a Primer for 
the second year; a Reader for each year of the Pri 
mary, Intermediate, and Grammar grades, and two 
books for the High School. Each Reader is divided 
into Chapters ; each Chapter contains interesting ex 
ercises and well assorted material for one month's 
work, and is subdivided into Four Lessons, embrac 
ing subject matter in each Lesson for one week's 
study. 


General 
Arrangement. 


An Aid to the 
Regular Teacher. 


As the regular teacher is the 
one upon whom mostly devolves 
the duty of instructing the child 
in music, even where there is a special teacher, it has 
been deemed best to so make this course as to be es 
sentially of great assistance to the regular teachers, 
and this object has been conscientiously kept in view 
throughout. , 


The above arrangement has also 
the additional advantage of assisting 
the superintendent or principal of a 
school in supervising the study of music throughout 
the whole school year, thus keeping him more closely 
in touch with the special and regular teacher in this 
branch of study 


A Guide to 
the Principal. 


This course of instruction is based ab- 
solutely on Vocal Principles. The 
rhythm of a suitable line, or verse of 
poetry, is always chosen to demonstrate to the child 
that of which it is already aware in language, viz.: 
Correct Accent, Rhythm, and Phrasing, in music. 


Poetry, 
the Basis. 


Novelt The methods employed in this series 
of Methods. are entirely new and novel. The words 

used throughout are child-like, but not 
childish, and have been selected for their poetic, nar- 
rative, and instructive nature. A most useful and 
interesting feature, and one not found in any other 
book, is the application, in certain exercises, of a line 
or verse of poetry to several melodies, each differing 
from tthe first of the group (to which the words are 
set) in key or in rhythm or both, as well as tune, thus 
showing to the child how different forms of musical 
expression may be used to illustrate or accompany 
the one and the same poetica! idea. These melodies 
may also be used independently of each other as or 
dinary studies. The manner in which two and three 
part singing is introduced renders each part equally 
melodic and important, as it alternately becomes 
first, second, or third. ‘ 


The authors have taken especial) pains in 
the preparation and selection of new and in 
teresting songs, which, in text as well as music, are 
thoroughly in sympathy with child-thought, and re 
lated to all events of child-life. Provision is made 
for all occasions of school life, and correlation of mu- 
sic with other branches of study, by furnishing in 
the regular music lessons songs about nature, ani 


mals, patriotism, ete. 

Ty raph 

and Binding. readable type, with pages well dis 
played and not crowded, and in the 

matter of paper, binding, and other mechanical fea 

tures incidental to the manufacture of a book, the 

‘Mopet Music Course” will be of the first order of 

excellence, and will meet every reasonable demand 

that may be made upon it. 


Songs. 


The books will be printed in clear, 


We shall be pleased to receive the names and ad- 
dresses of all who wish to have specimen pages sent 
to them. 


AGENTS WANTED TO DISTRIBUTE ADVERTISING MATTER 
AT TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY, 


Cincinnati. 


LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
No, 24,098 aa. WASHINGTON 
To wit, Be ir REMEMBERED: 

That on the Ist day of May, 1895, James R. Murray, 
of the United States, has deposited in this Office the 
title of a Musical Composition, the title or description 
of which is in the following words, to wit: 

THEY TELL ME THOU ART SLEEPING! 
Song and Chorus. 
Words by Thomas F. Winthrop. 
Music by James R. Murray. 
The John Church Co. 
the right whereof he claims as author, in conformity 
with the laws of the United States respecting Copy 
rights. A. R. SPOFFORD, 
Librarian of Congress. 
In*renewal from May 18, 1895. 


Cc. J. KREHBIEL & CO. 
248-250 WALNUT ST., CINCINNATI. 
NE of the Most Complete °, 
.. Offices in the West. . 


Makes a specialty of the 
Printing and Binding of 
Music and Music Books. 
The John Church Co.'s work is done by this house 


New 
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York. 

A Collection of Choice Music 

For the Pipe or Reed Organ, 
Consisting of Opening and Closing Voluntaries 
Festival Marches, Memorial Pieces, etc., etc., by the 
best composers. Compiled by J. R. Murray, author 
of “100 Voluntaries,’’ ‘Organ Mosaies,’’ Nos. 1 and 
2, etc., etc. 

Price, 50 cents per copy. 
CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH CoO., 


CHICAGO: NEW YORK: 
200 Wabash Avenue. 13 East 16th Street. 


ROTE SONGS 


FOR CHILDREN. 
Edited by Emilie C. Curtis and Caryl Florio. 


This elegant little book is prepared for use with 
the Curtis Method of Voice Training, and especially 
adapted for es the upper and generally 
neglected registers of the voice, and thus smoothing 
and purifying the whole compass. The songs are 
arranged with accompaniments for the piano. 

Price, 50 cents per copy. 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY. 


CINCINNATI, NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 


Chicago. 











